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FABLE OF THE WOLF AND THE CRANE. 








[Wolf and Crane. ] 


Tus fact that fables have been a popular medium of 
communicating useful truths in all ages and in every 
part of the world proves how simple are the elements 
from which an observant mind may gather intelligence 
and obtain an intimate acquaintance with things which 
elevate and improve it. To him who has thoroughly 
investigated the qualities and character of objects with 
which he is daily surrounded, the following lines of 
Wordsworth are not inapplicable :— 
“ The outward shows of sky and earth, 
Of hill and valley he has view'd; 
And impulses of deeper birth 
Have come to him in solitude. 
In commor things that round us lie 
Some random truths he can impart, 
—The harvest of a quiet eye, 
That broods and sleeps on his own heart.” 
The reply of the Shepherd to the Sage, which Gay has 
given in his Introduction to his Fables, will further 
illustrate our: meaning, and point out the manner in 
which the result of observation may be applied in a 
practical manner as a guide in actual life. 
“ The Shepherd modestly replied :— 
‘ The little knowledge I have gain’d 
Was all from simple nature drain’d ; 
Hence my life’s maxims took their rise, 
Hence grew my settled hate to vice. 
The daily labours of the bee 
Awake my soul to industry ; 
Who can observe the careful ant, 
And not provide for future want ? 
My dog (the trustiest of his kind) 
With gratitude infames my mind: 
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I mark his true, his faithful way 

And in my service copy Tray. 

Ih constancy and nuptial love, 

I learn niy duty from the dove. 

The hen, who from the chilly air, 
With pious wing protects her care; 
And every fowl that flies at large, 
Instructs me in a parent’s charge. 
From Nature too I take my rule, 

To shun contempt and ridicule, 

I never, with important air, 

In conversation overbear. 

Can grave and formal pass for wise, 
When men the solemn owl despise ? 
My tongue within my lips I rein ; 
For whe talks much must talk in vain. 
We from the wordy torrent fly:: 

Who listens to the chattering pye ? 
Nor would I, with felonious sleight, 
By stealth invade my neighbour's right. 
Thus every object of creation 

Can furnish hints to contemplation ; 
And from the most minute and mean, 
A virtuous mind cay) morals glean.” 


Having already touched somewhat largely on the 
literary history of this species of composition, we shall 
now merely give the illustration to the cut as we find 
it in Dodsley’s collection :— 

“ A wolf having with too much greediness swallowed 
a bone, it unfortunately stuck in his throat ; and in the 
violence of his pain he applied to several animals, 
earnestly entreating them to extract it. None cared 
to hazard the dangerous experiment, except the crane ; 
who, persuaded by his solemn promises of a gratuity, 
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ventured to thrust her enormous length of neck down 
his throat, and having successfully performed the ope- 
ration, claimed the recompence. ‘ See the unreason- 
ableness of some ereatures,’ said the wolf; ‘ have I not 
sulfered thee safely to draw thy neck out of my jaws, 
-and hast thou the conscience to demand a further 
reward ?’” 

The moral, as given in Dodsley, is that the utmost 
extent of some men’s gratitude barely consists in 
refraining from oppressing and injuring their bene- 
factors. 





POLITICAL ECONOMY OF OUR ANCESTORS. 
We are not among the deriders of what is properly 
called the wisdom of our ancestors, though we thiak 
that phrase is often used without any understanding of 
its true meaning. If any person holds that the men 
who lived two, or three, or four centuries ago were 
wiser than we their descendants of the present day, 
with that person we cannot agree; and we would re- 
mind him that if it be “ old experience” which gives 
wisdom, that belongs, as Bacon has observed, more 
to the age that now is than to any that hath preceded 
it. What is commonly called antiquity was com- 
paratively the youth or nonage of the world, and we 
are really the true ancients. 

But we look with much respect upon the wisdom of 
our ancestors, rightfully so called. We respect that 
which has stood the test of time, and been sanctioned 
by the approval of many past generations, We do this 
not from any superstition in favour of the past, but on 
the rational principle that, in matters disputable or 
doubtful, experience is entitled to go for something, 
and therefore that which has been long established and 
found to auswer its purpose has in so far an advantage 
over that which is altogether new and untried. The 
wisdom of our ancestors in this sense is merely another 
name for the certainty of experience as opposed to theo- 
retical or conjectural expectation. In the case of any 
contemplated change, therefore, and especially of any 
great social or institutional change, the consequences 
of which may be so fearfully momentous, it is an 
element which no prudent or considering mind will 
omit to take into calculation. Like any other element 
in moral questions, where precise admeasurement 
is impossible, it may sometimes be rated too high,— 
but it may also be rated too low. All we say is, that it 
is always to be allowed some weight. In other words, 
the wisdom of our ancestors,—that is, the experience 
of the generations which have preceded us,—is never 
to be altogether set aside in weighing such adverse 
reasoning, however plausible, as is supported by no 
experience. 

Speaking however of the wisdom and knowledge pos- 
sessed by our ancestors some ages back, as compared 
or contrasted with our own, one observation which we 
may make is, that one of the very greatest advantages 
we enjoy is in the vastly more general diffusion of 
intelligence and of sound opinions which characterises 
the present times. In this respect, most remarkably, 
modern civilization appears to be distinguished from 
that of the ancient world—or rather, we should say, 
the civilization which has arisen since the invention of 
printing from that which existed previously. But even 
this mighty instrument was not able to work its whole 
effects at once. So far from it, its powers are but un- 
folding themselves even now. When the very first 
printed book appeared, it may well be said, knowledge 
was made the rightful property of the many. ‘The 
light which had been heretofore immured in libraries, 
or. carried about in lanterns, was now “set in ‘the 
firmament of heaven to give light upon the earth.” 
But many obstacles were to be removed before it could 
diffuse itself over the whole wide region that had so 
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machinery, and the mew power of steam, and unprece- 
dentedly-large impressions, is in our own day working 
a second revolution, perhaps as great as that which was 
effected by the first employment of the printing-press, 
Stereotyping, lithography, and other ingenious and 
valuable inventions, are contributing their aid to the 
same end. And co-operating also with these improve- 
ments of the instrument, there has been constantly 
going on a general improvement of society,—of its 
institutions,—of its resources,—of its powers, and the 
various modes of employing them,—in short, of its 
whole organization, action, and tendencies,—which has, 
as it were, actually elevated the mass of the people in 
Europe, within the last three centuries, to altogether a 
new condition of being. 

Still, as we have observed, the grand difference be- 
tween the wisdom of the present day and that of past 
times is not so much in the amount of the one as com- 
pared with that of the other, as in the much greater 
extent to which knowledge and correct views are now 
diffused. Of course, of that kind of knowledge which 
depends upon experimental investigation, and also in 
mathematical knowledge, where every step that is taken 
on the straight ladder of demonstration is necessarily a 
step in advance, the positive increase has been very 
great. But in the field of moral speculation there is 
reason to believe that most of our soundest conclusions 
have been anticipated by the superior minds of past 
generations, although they may never perhaps, till a 
comparatively recent date, have come to be commonly 
understood and received, and to form part of the general 
intellect. The candle has been lighted, though it has 
been placed under a bushel. 

If there be any moral science which may be thought 
pre-eminently to deserve the name of a modern science 
it is that of Politieal Economy. Undoubtedly, in so 
far as it has been reduced to the form of a science, it 
is of very modern date. But we shall be in error, 
nevertheless, if we suppose that the subject of “ thie 
Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations” did not 
engage the attention of anxious speculators ages before 
it began to be systematically treated of by those writers 
whom we regard as the fathers of the science, either 
in our own country or elsewhere. The doctrines, in 
several respects in advance of their age, maintained 
towards the close of the seventeenth century by the 
Hon. Dudley North, Sir Josiah Child, and others of 
our countrymen, have been frequently pointed out; 
but long before their day questions in political economy 
had been discussed with great ability and ingenuity in 
England. 

We have lately met with a very curious discourse 
upon this class of subjects, published abont the middle 
of the reign of Elizabeth. It is curious and interest- 
ing both as an example of the political ecoudmy of 
that era, and from the notices to be found in it respect- 
ing the domestic manners and other minute pecu- 
liarities of the time, which have been neglected by our 
more formal histories, although such things really 
make the best indications of the state of society, and 
bring before us at once the liveliest and the truest 
picture of the country. 

The pamphlet, which is in black letter, is of a small 
quarto form, and consists of fifty-five leaves ; the pages, 
as was then the practice, being numbered only on one 
side of each leaf. It is entitled ‘ A Compendious or 
Brief Examination of certain ordinary Complaints of 
divers of our Countrymen in these our days, &c., by 
W. S. Gentleman: Imprinted at London, in Fleet 
Street, near unto St. Dunstan’s Church, by Thomas 
Marshe, 1581. Cum Privilegio. 'The running title, 
however, or that which appears along the tops of the 
pages, is ‘ A brief Conceit, touching the Commonwealth 
of this Realm of England.’ The work is dedicated to 
the Queen, Elizabeth. 
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The form which the author has adopted in the dis- 
cussion of his subject is that of dialogue. He himself 
assumes the character of a Knight, or country gentle- 
man; but we shall let him introduce the several per- 
sonages of the drama in his own way. 

“ After I and my fellows,” he begins, “ the justices 
of peace of this commonalty, had the other day declared 
the Queen’s Highness’ Commission, touching divers 
matters, and given the charge to the inquest, I being 
both weary of the heat of the people and noise of the 
same, thought to steal to a friend’s house of mine in 
the town, which selleth wine, in the intent to eat a 
morsel of meat, for I was then fasting, taking with'me 
an honest husbandman, whom for his honesty and good 
discretion I loved very well; whither as we were come, 
and had but scarce sat down in a close parlour, there 
cometh me in a merchantman of that city, a man of 
estimation and substance, and requireth the said hus- 
bandman to go and dine with him. ‘ Nay,’ quoth I, 
‘he will not, I trust, now forsake my company, though 
he should fare better with you.’ ‘ Then,’ quoth the 
merchantman, ‘ I will send home for a pasty of venison 
that I have there, and for a friend of mine, and a 
neighbour that I had bid to dinner, and we shall be so 
bold as to make merry withal in your company, and 
as for my guest he is no stranger unto you neither. 
And therefore both he of yours,-and you of his com- 
pany, I trust, will be the gladder.’ 

Knight.—‘* Who is it ?’ 

Merchant.—* Doctor Pandotheus.’ 

Knight.—‘ Is he so? On my faith he shall be 
heartily welcome ; for of him we shall have some good 
communication and wise, for he is noted a learned and 
a wise man.’ And immediately the merchant sendeth 
for him, and he cometh unto us, and bringeth with 
him an honest man, a capper [that is, a dealer in 
caps, a hatter] of the same town, who came to speak 
with the said merchant. Then after salutations had 
(as ye know the manner is) between me and master 
Doctor, and renewing of old acquaintance, which had 
been long before between us, we sat all down, and 
when we had ate somewhat to satisfy the sharpness 
of our stomachs, ‘On my faith,’ quoth the Doctor 
to me, ‘ ye make much ado, you that be justices of 
the peace of every county, in sitting upon commissions 
almost weekly, and in causing poor men to appear 
before you, leaving their husbandry unlooked for at 
home,’ ” 

To this the Knight replies by admitting the truth of 
the Doctor’s remark. With some xaivelé, however, in 
excusing the practice, he passes over altogether the in- 
conveniences it occasions to the poor husbandmen, and 
takes the whole merit of putting up with the hardship 
to himself and those of his own class. ‘* Yet,” he says, 
“ the prince must be served, and the commonweal ; for 
God and the prince have not lent us the poor livings 
that we have, but to do service therefore abroad among 
our neighbours.” 

The equal and familiar footing on which the several 
individuals introduced in this passage are represented 
as associating is a trait of the times when there was as 
yet only one intermediate class in English society be- 
tween the nobleman and the labourer. The order of 
gentry as distinguished from that of tradesmen and 
yeomen was only as yet in process of formation. 
Twenty or thirty years later, the Knight, the Merchant, 
and the Doctor would scarcely have been found on 
such terms of easy and intimate companionship with 
the Husbandman and the Capper. 

The conversation having thus commenced, was 
speedily drawn to what was then, it appears, as it still 
is, the standard English dinner-table topic. “ Let us 
drink about,” says Squire Western in ‘'Tom Jones,’ 
“ and talk a little of the state of the nation, or some 
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cussion of the state of the nation proceeded our five 
friends over their wine in the year 1581. 

The Husbandman opens the debate with his budget 
of grievances. ‘The bad times, in his judgment, are all 
owing to the inclosing of waste lands. ‘* Marry,” he 
says, “ for these inclosures do undo us all; for they 
make us to pay dearer for our land that we occupy, and 
causeth that we can have no land in manner for our 
money to put to tillage: all is taken up for pasture,— 
for pasture either for sheep or for grazing of cattle ; in- 
somuch that I have known of late a dozen ploughs, 
within less compass than six miles about me, laid down 
within this seven years; and where three score persons 
or upwards had their livings, now one man with his 
cattle hath all.” 

He adds that all things also have become so dear, 
that labourers are no longer able to live by their day 
wages. ‘I have well the experience thereof,” exclaims 
the.Capper, next taking up the discourse, “ for I am 
fain to give my journeymen two-pence in a day more 
than I was wont to do, and yet they say they cannot 
sufficiently live thereon. And I know for truth that 
the best husband [that is, the best manager] of them can 
save but little at the year’s end; and by reason of such 
dearth as ye speak of, we that are artificers are able to 
keep but few or no prentices like as we were wont to 
do.” In consequence, he asserts, the cities in all parts 
of the kingdom are falling to decay. 

This last statement is confirmed by the Merchant, 
as true of the kingdom generally, with the exception 
only of London. ‘“ And albeit,” he adds, “ there be 
many things laid down now which beforetime were 
oceasions of much expences, as may-games, wakes, 
revels, wages at shooting, wrestling, running, and 
throwing the stone or bar, and besides that, pardons, 
pilgrimages, offerings, and many such other things; 
yet I perceive we be never the wealthier, but rather 
the poorer, ... for there is such a general dearth of 
all things as before twenty or thirty years hath not 
been the like, not only of things growing within this 
realm, but also of all other merchandize that we buy 
from beyond the sea; as siiks, wines, oils, woad, 
madder, iron, steel, wax, flax, linencloth, fustians, 
worsteds, coverlets, carpets, and tapestry ; spices of all 
sort and all haberdasher ware, as paper both white and 
brown, glasses as well drinking as looking, and for glazing 
of windows ; pins, needles, knives, daggers, hats, caps, 
broaches, buttons, and laces. IT wot well all these do 
cost now more by the third part than they did but few 
years ago. Then all kind of victual are as dear or dearer 
again, and no cause of God’s part thereof, as far as 
I can perceive, for I never saw more plenty of corn, 
grass, and cattle of all sort than we have at this present, 
and have had, as ye know, all these twenty years past 
continually, thanked be our Lord God.” 

The case, then, is evidently one of a general rise of 
prices—how occasioned will be matter for consideration 
in the sequel. In the mean time we would point 
attention to this speech of the Merchant, as highly 
curious for the catalogue which it gives us of the 
foreign imports of that day. A good many of ‘the 
articles, it will be observed, for which England was 
then dependent upon other nations—including espe- 
cially the various descriptions of hardware goods and 
of the textile manufactures—are those with which she 
may now be almost said to supply the world. In those 
days she was obliged to foreigners not only for the 
manufactured articles, but even for the raw material. 

To the Merchant's remarks the Knight now replies ; 
—‘ Since ye have plenty of all things, of corn and 
cattle (as ye say), then it should not seem this dearth 
should belong of these enclosures, for it is not for 
scarceness of corn that ye have this dearth ; for, thanked 
be God, corn is good cheap, and so hath been these 
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occasion of the dearth of cattle, for enclosure is the 
thing that nourisheth most of any other.” 

“Yet,” he adds, “I confess there is a wonderful 
dearth of all things.” The word dearth, it is to be 
remembered, means here simply dearness ; the modern 
idea of scarcity is expressly excluded in the present 
case. The Knight contends that the hardship of his 
own case, in consequence of the general rise of prices, 
is in some respects greater than that sustained by any 
of his friends. ‘The landed proprietor, he observes, 
whose estate is all let on lease, is, while all other 
dealers are raising the prices of their commodities, 
nearly altogether precluded from protecting his par- 
ticular interests by the same expedient. It is true, he 
admits, that as a lease occasionally falls in he may 
obtain some small addition to his rents, but what he 
gets in this way is nothing like a compensation for the 
greatly increased expense of living. “‘ As we cannot 
raise our wares,” he says, “as you may yours, and as 
methinketh it were reason we did, and by reason that 
we cannot, so many of us, as ye know, that have de- 
parted out of the country of late have been driven to 
give over our households, and to keep either a chamber 
in London, or to Wait on the court uncalled, witha 
man aud a lackey afier him, where he was wont to 
keep half a score of clean men in his house, and twenty 
or twenty-four other persons besides, every day in the 
week. And such of us as do abide in the country, still 
cannot, with two hundred a-year, keep that house that 
we might have done with two hundred marks bit six- 
teen years past *” 

The Kuight adds, that to obtain some increase to 
his income, he is obliged to keep part of his estate in 
his own hands and to rear sheep on it. “ Yea,” in- 
terrupts the Husbandman, “ those sheep is the cause 
of all these mischiefs, for they have driven husbandry 
out of the country, by the which was increased before 
all kind of victuals, and now altogether sheep, sheep, 
sheep. It was far better when there were not only 
sheep enough, but also oxen, kine, swine, pig, goose, 
and capon, eggs, butter, and cheese ; yea, and bread- 
corn, and malt-corn enough besides, reared altogether 
upon the same land.” 

‘the Doctor, who had hitherto remained silent, now 
strikes in:—‘* I presume,” he observes, “ by you all, 
that there is none of you but have just cause to com- 
plain.” ‘“* No, by my troth,” replies the Capper, “ ex- 
cept it be you men of the Church, which travail nothing 
for your living, and yet have enough.” “ Ye say 
troth, indeed,” mildly rejoins the Doctor, “ we have 
Jeast cause to complain ; yet ye know well we be not 
so plenteous as we have been.” He then mentions, as 
diminutions of their incomes, that the clergy have 
sustained the deduction of first-fruits and tenths; but 
he admits that they might still live comfortably enough, 
notwithstanding the rise of prices, too, which affects 
them like all others, if they might have more peace 
and less anxiety. “ Albeit,” he proceeds, “ we labour 
not much with our bodies (as yé say), yet ye know we 
labour with our minds, more to the weaking of the 
same [bodies] than by any other bodily exercise we 
should do, as ye may well perceive by our complexions : 
how wan our colour is, how faint and sickly be our 
bodies, and all for lacke of bodily exercise.” ‘* Marry,” 
exclaims the Capper on this, “ I would, if I were of 
the Queen’s Council, provide for you well a fine, so as 
you should need take no disease for lack of exercise ; 
I would set you to the plough and cart, for not a 
whit of good do ye with your studies but set men 
together by the ears—some with this opinion and some 
with that—some holding this way and some another-— 
and that so stiffly, as though the truth must be as they 
say that have the upper hand in contention; and this 
contention is not alone the least cause of former up- 

* A mark was two-thirds of a pound. or 13s, 4d, 
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roars of the people, some holding of the one learn- 
ing, and some of the other.” “ In my mind,” con- 
cludes this genuine Jack Cade, “it made no matter 
though we had no learned men at all.’ 

We must pass over the long debate to which the ex- 
pression of these extreme opinious gives rise, as not 
belonging to our present purpose. The Doctor argues 
for the advantages of learning to the commonwealth, 
with great patience as well as considerable eloquence, 
with his thorough-going opponent, who admits, how- 
ever, that he would have people taught reading and 
writing; and would also preserve in the country a 
knowledge of some of the languages spoken by neigh- 
bouring nations, that we might not be cut off from all! 
intercourse with the rest of the world. 

At last the Knight cuts short the further discussion 
of this matter by the following proposition: ‘‘ Foras- 
much as we have thus far proceeded as to the finding 
out of the griefs, which, as far as I perceive, standeth 
in these points, that is to say, dearth of all things in 
comparison of the former age, though there be scarce- 
ness of nothing, desolation of countries by inclosures, 
desolation of towns for lack of occupations and crafts, 
and division of opinions in natters of religion, which 
haleth men to and fro, and maketh them to contend 
one against another; now let us go to the garden, 
under the vine, where, having a good, fresh, and cool 
sitting for us under the shadow there, we may proceed 
further on this matter at leisure. And I will bespeak 
our supper here with mine host, that we may all sup 
together. A God's name, quoth every one of the rest 
of the company, for we are weary here of sitting so 
long. And so we all departed to the garden.” 

And thus concludes Dialogue the First, or the state- 
ment of the evils complained of by the different classes 
of the community. 





HOWDEN CHURCH. 


Tuer wapentake of Howdenshire, in the East Riding 
of Yorkshire, is bounded on the south by the river 
Ouse ; but as the Trent joins that river nearly opposite 
the eastern limits of Howdenshire, the Humber forms 
its south-eastern boundary line. A very small part of 
Howdenshire is west of the river Derwent, and there 
are two small portions which are altogether detached, 
and are situated east of the wapentake, on the baaks 
of the Humber. The population of the whole wapen- 
take was §,2416 at the last census. The country is 
flat, and was formerly subject to frequent inundations, 
Nothing can be less picturesque than the appearance 
which it presents; and yet, though there is little to 
strike the eye, the district is far from being destitute of 
interest if its former condition and history be investi- 
gated. 

Howden, the principal town of the wapentake, is 
situated about a mile from the Ouse. The parish con- 
tains twelve townships and two chapelries, and rather 
more than 4,500 inhabitants. A reference to its past 
state will explain some of the circumstances connected 
with its present condition. The manor and church of 
Howden, or Hoveden, as it was anciently called, origi- 
nally belonged to the abbey of Peterborough ; but pre- 
vious to the Conquest, they had been wrested from that 
monastery, on account of its inability to pay the tax 
called dane-gelt, which was levied with such rigour, that 
those who failed in raising the required contribution 
forfeited their lands. This church and manor were in 
possession ofthe crown at the period of the Conquest, 
and were given by the Norman monarch to the Bishop 
of Durham, who obtained a confirmation of the grant 
from Pope Gregory VII. The bishop vested the church 
in the monks of Durham, but retained the manor. Thus 
the prior and convent of Durham obtained ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction in Howdenshire; and the bishop, being 
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lord of the manor, was invested with extensive secular 
authority within the same district. The clergy were at 
that period the most enlightened men of the age, and 
from the position which they occupied, a large share of 
wealth and influence fel! naturally into their hands. 
The intelligence of which they were the chief and nearly 
exclusive possessors has long ceased to be the inherit- 
ance of a particular class, and none are now excluded 
from the advantages which it confers. But though this 
change has been going on for a long period, it has only 
more recently begun to work out its natural results. 
By virtue of the manorial rights with which the Bishops 
of Durham were invested eight centuries ago, they 
still held their copyhold courts, their freehold courts, 
and courts baron in Howden. The separation of the 


secular from the ecclesiastical functions of the Bishops 
of Durham is now on the point of being effected, and 
Howdenshire will of course be affected by the change. 

In the thirteenth century, a Bull was issued, appro- 
priating the church c. Howden to sixteen monks ; but 
the prior of Durham successfully exerted himself with 
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the Pope, and the church was rendered collegiate, with 
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five prebendaries. Accordingiy, in 1267, the Archbishop 
of York, after setting forth that the parish church of 
Howden was very wide and large, and the rents and 
profits so much abounding as to be sufficient for many 
spiritual men, ordained that there should be endowed 
“* for ever” five prebends out of its revenues, and that 
each of them should maintain at his own proper cost a 
priest and clerk in holy orders, to administer in the said 
church in a canonical habit, according to the custom of 
the church in York, except in matins, which they should 
say in the morning for the parish. There were five 
chantries, dedicated respectively to St. Thomas the 
Martyr, St. Mary, St. Catherine, St. Cuthbert, and 
St. Andrew. At the Reformation the net revenue of 
the prebends was 63/. 18s. 4d. 

The collegiate church of Howden was dissolved in 
the first year of Edward VI., and the temporalities 
thereby became invested in the crown. Thus they re- 
mained till 1582, when Queen Elizabeth granted them 
by letters patent to Edward Frost and John Walker, 
their heirs and assigus-for ever. The tithes are now in 
the hands of several impropriators. The living i a 
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vicarage in the gift of the crown, and is only worth 
163/. per year, out of which the salary of a curate is 
paid. The revenues of the church in the thirteenth 
century were sufficient for the maintenance of “ many 
spiritual men ;” and if, at the dissolution of the church 
as a collegiate institution, these revenues had been re- 
served for public purposes, some provision might now 
have been made for religious instruction in the new 
port of Goole, only three miles from Howden, which, 
though containing only a few years ago some half- 
dozen houses, promises to become the resort of industry 
and a place of extensive commerce. There are at this 
moment two collegiate churches (at Heytesbury and 
Middleham), whose utility is, perhaps, not less than 
that of Howden at the period of its dissolution; but 
instead of distributing their revenues to individuals, by 
which no security would be obtained for their beneficial 
employment, it is proposed by the Commissioners who 
have recently investigated such establishments, to ren- 
der them subservient to public use, by bestowing their 
endowments in quarters in which they are really needed. 

When the church of Howden. had got into private 
hands, the work of decay soon became visible. In 1591 
the churchwardens directed a survey to be made, for 
the purpose of ascertaining “ what decay the choir of 
Howden church is in, whether it be in timber, in stone, 
in lead, or glass. No effectual repairs appear to have 
resulted from the investigation ; for the choir becoming 
altogether unsafe, the parishioners, in 1634 and 1636, 
fitted up the nave for the celebration of public worship. 
In 1696 the groined roof féll in, and from that time 
the east end has been but a venerable memorial of its 
former magnificence. ‘The church is built in the form 
of a cross, with a square tower, 135 feet in height. The 
chapter-house was formerly the most celebrated portion 
of the edifice. It was built in the thirteenth century, 
and contained thirty stalls, each under a gothic arch, 
separated by clustered pilasters, very small, and of deli- 
cate form, having foliated capitals of pierced work, from 
which rich tabernacle work rose, and formed a canopy 
for each stall. The tower of the chapter-house fell in 
1750. The whole length of the church, including the 
ruins, is 255 feet, and the breadth 66 feet. The length 
of the choir is 120 feet, and of the nave 105 feet, and 
the breadth of each is 66 feet. 

Nearly close to the church the bishops of Durham 
had an ancient palace, which was their frequent summer 
residence. A park extended from it to the Ouse, distant 
about a mile. The ruins of this ancient edifice have 
been occupied as a farm-house. 

At Knedlington, one mile from Howden, Terrick, a 
bishop of London, was born. Roger de Hoveden, a 
monkish historian of the reign of Henry IL., is sup- 
posed to have been born at Howden. 

Wressle Castle, an ancient seat of the Percys, Earls 
of Northumberland, though not in Howdenshire, is not 
more than four miles from Howden. It was dis- 
siantled at the close of the civil wars, and was after- 
wards occupied as’ a farm-house, but in 1796 it was 
burnt down, The establishment which the Percys kept 
up at Wressle was scarcely inferior to that maintained 
at Alnwick. The number of priests retained was eleven, 
at the head of whom was a Doctor or Bacheler in 
Divinity, and there was a complete set of singers and 
choristers for the service of the chapel. The river 
Derwent runs close to the site of the ancient castle, but 
nothing can be less inviting than the neighbouring 
country. Other circumstances than the charms of 
beautiful scenery determined at that period the spot in 
which the baronial structure was destined to arise. 
When the power of the barons had been. circumscribed 
by the growing extension of the sovereign authority, 
that authority was still occasionally bearded ; and until 
the sympathy between the crown and the nobility was 
@ little strengthened, the remote and in some degree 
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inaccessible parts of the country would be the natural 
home of the subdued but still proud and haughty 
noble. 

Whatever may have been the case formerly, Howden 
now possesses extensive means of intercourse with other 
places, though we question if such a vehicle as a stage- 
coach has been seen in the town for the last ten or 
twelve years. The horse fair which is held here is 
one of the most celebrated in the kingdom, and is 
numerously attended. The steam-boats which pass and 
repass Howden many times a day, between Hull and 
Selby, offer more convenient means of communication 
with Howden than any other mode of transport. 
Selby, which is only ten miles distant, places Leeds 
and the busy district around it in close contact with 
Howden. The steam-boats to Thorne render the com- 
munication with Sheffield nearly as rapid; and from 
Goole, which is so short a distance from Howden, there 
are steam-boats to Hamburg, London, and Yarmouth. 
The communication with the part of the west-riding of 
Yorkshire nearest Howden is effected by a ferry-boat. 
It will afford an idea of the extent of accommodation 
which the Post-office has provided, and of the rapid 
manner in which it accomplishes its useful ends, if we 
add that though Howden is distant 180 miles from 
London, and no direct mails pass nearer than twenty 
miles, yet that letters from the metropolis reach it in 
about twenty hours. 





CLERMONT AND THE AUVERGNE MOUN- 
TAINS. 


Avverenz is placed nearly in the centre of France, and 
though no other province in that kingdom can vie with 
it in natural curiosities and in magnificent scenery, it is 
perhaps the least known of all. Auvergne is divided 
into several departments, the principal one of which is 
the Puy de Déme, so called from a lofty mountain in 
it, the top of which bears an exact resemblance to 
a dome, and towers above a long-extending chain of 
other mountains. Nothing can exceed the picturesque 
appearance of Clermont, the principal town of the 
department: on entering it, however, it is found to be 
an old and irregularly-built town, with narrow and dirty 
streets; but the names of some of them will startle 
the educated stranger, for example, among others he 
will meet with the Rue Pascal, the Rue Massillon, and 
the Rue Jacques Delille: upon inquiry, he ascertains 
that the illustrious mathematician and moral and 
natural philosopher, Pascal, was born in Clermont,— 
that Massillon, the eloquent preacher, was for a long 
time bishop of that city,—and that Delille, the most 
natural and most harmonious, perhaps, of French 
poets, was born near it. ee 

The cathedral of Clermont is the first attraction for 
the stranger: it is an imposing pile, built on the most 
elevated part of the city: it had formerly four towers, 
but two were destroyed in the first Revolution. The 
bishop’s palace is near the cathedral. There is also a 
public library, to which is attached a botanical garden, 
filled with all the plants peculiar to the department in 
the reading-room, a portrait of Massillon, in his epis- 
copal robes, and a statue of Pascal, presented by 
Charles X. The library also contains a cabinet of 
choice and rare minerals, some of which are entirely 
peculiar to the department. 

In one of the “ faubourgs” of Clermont is the foun- 
tain of St. Alyre, which petrifies whatever its water 
falls on, or rather covers it with a hard and grayelly 
incrustation. Grapes, chestnuts, cabbages, birds and 
birdeages, and even dogs and cows, have been thus 
encrusted over. A large,cow and calf thus preserved 
may be seen in the garden attached to the fountain. 
A number of curious objects can be purchased fora 
few francs. But by far the most remarkable object 
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there is the bridge that has been formed by the waters 
of the fountain; it took 150 years to complete it. 
There is another bridge in the course of formation ; 
half of it is already finished : when complete, it will be 
about five feet long and two broad ;—the process of its 
formation can be seen by the visiter. There are baths 
fitted up near this fountain, which supplies them with 
water. 

As a spectator gazes around from some elevated spot 
in Clermont, the panorama which he views is truly 
magnificent: on one side he beholds the Puy de Dime 
chain of mountains, the extent of which cannot be 
measured by the eye. The Puy de Ddme itself is 
verdant in summer, but the others for the most part are 
rocky and bare, with intervening chasms, frightful pre- 
cipices, and deep tortuous ravines; their ascent is dif- 
ficult and fatiguing, and, in many parts, impracticable. 
In summer the mountain-torreuts are dried up, but the 
marks of their impetuosity are still visible. Many of 
these mountains are covered with discoloured lava. These 
mountains were formerly volcanic, and many evident 
traces of the ravages committed are visible to this day. 

There are many little villages among these moun- 
tains. They are built of, and on, the lava that, some 
hundreds of years ago, kad flowed from these moun- 
tains. The dress of the inhabitants is extremely pic~ 
turesque, and their wild expressive looks, their large 
flashing eyes, and long flowing hair, seem all to be in 
unison with their mountain-homes. 

Like most mountaineers, they are hospitable to 
strangers, but they have likewise the reputation of 
being dexterous thieves; and as there seems to be a 
great dislike among these men to the inhabitants of 
Clermont, it would be well for those addicted to mine- 
ralogy, or similar pursuits, to take with them some 
weapons of defence. 

The women of these mountains are extremely plain, 
and numbers of them are frightfully deformed by large 
swellings (called goftres) in their throats, which some- 
times reach the size of an infant’s head, and which, if 
not cured in time, generally bring the unhappy pos- 
sessor to an early grave, or to a state of complete idiot- 
ism. There is scarcely a woman to be met with on 
these mountains who is not more or less disfigured in 
this manner. These swellings seem to be occasioned 
by the intense coldness and mineral qualities of the 
water. The nature of these complaints however seems 
to be little understood. _ 

There is a disagreeable patois, or corrupt French, 
spoken in these mountain-villages, which is almost un- 


_intelligible to those even who are perfectly conversant 


with the French language. In some parts of the south 
of France the “ patois” is extremely pleasing and even 
highly poetical; but the Auvergne patois is anything 
but harmonious. There are however different dialects 
of it; and that which is spoken at Mont d’Or, a village 
celebrated for its baths, is perhaps more pleasing and 
intelligible than the others. ‘The patois is everywhere 
spoken with such an astonishing volubility, that it is 
difficult even to catch the words. « 

On Sundays, in summer, the Puy de Déme is the 
rendezvous of many gay parties from Clermont and 
the neighbouring towns. The ascent is performed in 
about an hour and a half: there was formerly a little 
hut built on the top of it, for the accommodation of 
visiters, but it was mischievously burnt down by some 
of the townspeople. As this happened in the dusk of 
the evening, and as this mountain was known to have 
been formerly volcanic, the sight of the flames occa- 
sioned no small terror in the surrounding villages. It 
was on this mountain that Pascal made his observations 
on the weight of the air. 

The ascent to the Puy de Déme, however, well 
repays the exertion; once on the top of it, you gaze 
with utter astonishment on the scenes around: on all 
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sides you look down on extinct voleanoes, dark craters, 
and on high rocky mountains, that, from the place 
where yon stand, appear but as so many mounds. A 
countless number of villages are glistening in the sun 
before you ; to your right extends a magnificent chain 
of mountains; and at the farthest visible point of them 
you may see, if the day be clear, the still loftier peak of 
Mount Sancy, in the Mont d’Or chain, The eye seems 
lost amid such a variety of objects, and the visiter 
descends, convinced of the inadequacy of language to 
describe so diversified a scene. 

On the top of the Puy de Déme you have all at one 
grasp, as it were; your eye embraces the whole view,— 
mountains, hills, villages, vineyards, and the beautiful 
plain of the ‘ Limagne ;’ but in wandering among the 
less elevated mountains, in their ravines, their broken 
and abrupt gorges, among their winding paths, you 
have all these objects doled out to you, as it were, in 
different portions and under various appearances. At 
one time you find yourself completely blocked up by 
gloomy mountains, of which you can see no end, and 
from which you know not exactly how to emerge: a 
few turns more will perhaps bring you before a narrow 
and deep ravine: you look along it, and you may pos- 
sibly discover, in the distance, the shining steeple of 
some village-church, surrounded by vineyards or humble 
cabins; advancing a few steps more, you see on the 
left an extensive and varied landscape, white on the 
right all view is prevented by rugged and obtruding 
mountains; you go back, and presently all is changed: 
it is now on your left that the mountains extend, while 
on your right a more extensive view than even the last 
one is opened for you; you gaze on shining villages, 
teeming vineyards, and possibly on the whole city of 
Clermont. There is, indeed, no end to the varied 
views that may be had from these mountains; and 
each of those views forms in itself a perfect picture: at 
one tine, it is a little vineyard with a peasant tending 
it, and his dog sleeping near his basket of provisions 
on his coat ; at another, it is a number of peasant girls 
returning from Clermont to their mountain-homes, 
alternately seen and lost, as they walk up the winding 
paths; now it is a merry knot of peasants, male and 
female, returning from vintage with cows yoked toa 
patriarchal sort of cart, filled with the trodden-down 
grapes; you see them one moment talking all merrily 
together, and the next bowing or kneeling before a 
wooden cross or image of the Virgin with her infant 
in her arms; you look beneath you, and you find 
yourself near one of these mountain villages, built of 
and on the once melting lava; you look above you, 
and you see a silent group of peasants in all their 
picturesque appearance gazing down at you, and 
saluting you the moment you perceive them; now it is 
the city of Clermont, with the country on one side of it, 
now part of Clermont with the country beyond it; now 
it is a little chapel built near some cross roads, with 
perhaps some old venerable peasant praying before it: 
each turn, each step, almost, presents some striking 
view ; you seem to be looking through a kaleidoscope, 
and from familiarizing yourself, as it were, with the 
continued variety, the whole assumes at last something 
of the ridiculous. Altogether, there is perhaps no part 
of France more interesting on many accounts than 
Auvergne, and particularly the department of Puy de 
Déme. 





THE RIVER NILE. 
(From the Notes to * The Pictorial Bible.’) 


“ Stand by the river's brink*.’—This is the Nile. 


| This indefinite indication, “‘ the river,” always suf- 


ficiently denotes the Nile in speaking of Egypt, because 
in fact that country does not possess any other river. 


 ® Exodus, chap. vii. ver. 15. 
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In a distance of 1350 nautical miles, from the mouth | influence of its inundation does not éxtend, there the 


of the Tacazze to the Delta, the Nile does not receive a 
single tributary stream from either the east or west, 
which, as remarked by Humboldt, is a solitary instance 
in the hydrographic history of the globe. It is to this 
noble river that Egypt owes its fertility, and even its 
existence. The soil of Egypt was no doubt originally 
formed by the earth brought down by the river from 
Abyssinia and the interior of Africa, and deposited 
during the annual inundation; and that it has been 
progressively elevated in the course of ages from the 
same cause, is demonstrated by a considerable_number 
of distinct facts. Thus towns and buildings which are 
known from history to have been originally built on 
mounds, to secure them from the effects of the inunda- 
tion, now lie so low on the plain as to be inundated 
every year: and it also appears that a greater rise in 
the river seems now necessary to prevent a dearth than 
was required in the age of Herodotus. Thus, in time, 
the land of Egypt would become desolate, from the 


failure of the inundation which is essential to its fer- 


tility, were not an equilibrium preserved by a nearly 
corresponding elevatien of: the river's bed, so that the 
point of overflow is maintained nearly in the same ratio 
with the elevation of the soil. Among other facts, this 
is demonstrated by the ancient Nilometer near Elephan- 
tine, mentioned by Strabo, which is still in existence. 
The highest measure marked upon it is twenty-four 
cubits; but the water’ new rises, when at its greatest 
elevation, nearly eight feet above this mark; while it 
appears from an inscription on the wall, made in the 
third century a.v., that the water then rose only a foot 
above that level. ‘ This gives an elevation of about five 
inches in a century; and it has been collected, from 
quite independent data, that the rise in the circum- 
jacent soil hasbeen nearly in the same proportion. It 
is true that there are isolated facts which seem to mili- 
tate against this general conclusion ; but they may be 
accounted for by supposing certain irregularities, in 
themselves very probable, which in some places make 
the rise in the bed of the river exceed that in the neigh- 
bouring soil, and in others, make the elevation of the 
soil to exceed that of the river's bottom. Dr. Shaw, 
who estimates the increase in the depth of the soil at 
rather more than a foot in a century, observes that 
Egypt must have gained forty-one feet eight inches of 
soil in 4072 years; and as he does not sufficiently 
advert to the corresponding elevation of the river’s 
bed, he sees cause to fear that, in process of time, the 
river will not be able to overflow its banks, and Egypt, 
from being the most fertile, will become, from the want 
of the annual inundation, one of the most barren coun- 
tries in the universe. 

The swell of the river varies in different parts of its 
channel. In Upper Egypt it is from thirty to thirty- 
five feet; at Cairo it is about twenty-three feet, whilst 
in the northern part of the Delta it does not exceed 
four feet, which is owing to the artificial channels and 
the breadth of the inundation. Yet the four feet of 
increase is as necessary to the fertility of the Delta as 
the twenty-three or the thirty feet elsewhere. The 
river begins to swell in June, but the rise is not rapid 
or remarkable until early in July; the greatest height 
is attained about the autumnal equinox, and the waters 
remain nearly at the same level until the middle of 
October. After this the subsidence is very sensible, 
and the lowest point is reached in April. These phe- 
nomena, however striking, are by no means peculiar to 
the Nile; they are more or less common to all rivers 
whose volume is annually augmented by the periodical 
rains which fall within the tropics; but there is no 
river the annual swelling of which is so replete with 
important consequences, or so essential to the existence 
of a nation. This is because Egypt depends wholly 
upon the river for its fertility; and wherever the 








soil is desert. Very little rain ever falls in Egypt. In 
Upper Egypt it is scarcely known; and in Lower 
Egypt, a very slight and almost momentary shower 
is all that is occasionally experienced ‘even during the 
cool part of the year. Therefore the irrigation which 
the land receives through the direct overfiow of the 
Nile, and by means of the canals which convey its 
waters where the inundation does not directly extend, 
is quite essential to that fertility for which Egypt has 
in all times been proverbial. The inhabitants of Egypt 
have with great labour cut a vast number of canals 
and trenches through the whole extent of the land. 
These ca.als are not opened till the river has attained 
a certain height, nor yet all at the same time, as then 
the distribution of the water would be unequal. The 
sluices are closed when the water begins to subside, 
and are gradually opened again in the autumn, allowing 
the waters to pass on to contribute to the irrigation of 
the Delia. The distribution of the Nile water has always 
been subject to distinct and minute regulations, the 
necessity fer which may be estimated from the common 
statement, that scarcely a tenth part of the water of the 
Nile reaches the sea in the first three months of the 
inundation. Minute regulations are necessary in our 
own land for the equal distribution of streams which 
afford power to mills. In a country where fertility es- 
sentially depends upon one great fertilizing power, such 
regulations must have been amongst the first steps in 
the laws of civilization. Lower Mesopotamia, which in 
the time of Herodotus competed the palm of exuberant 
production with Egypt, is now a desert, in consequence 
of the abandonment of a system of irrigation, which, 
from actual inspection, we should judge to have been 
nearly analogous to that which continues to fertilize 
the land of the Nile. During the inundation, the whole 
level country appears like a series of pouds and reser- 
voirs ; and it is hot merely the saturation of the ground, 
but the deposit of mould or soil which takes place 
during the overflow, that is so favourable to the. agri- 
culture of Egypt. This mud contains principles so 
friendly fo vegetation, that it is used as manure for 
those places which have not been adequately ienefiied 
by the inundation; amd, on the other hand, where the 
deposit has beea complete, the people are said to mingle 
sand with it to abate its strength. The cultivation of 
the ground commences as soon as the waters have re- 
tired, and where the soil has been sufficiently saturated, 
the labours of agriculture are exceedingly light. ‘The 
seed is sown in the moistened soil, and vegetation and 
harvest follow with such rapidity as to allow a succes- 
sion of crops, wherever water can be commanded. The 
influence of the river upon the condition and appear- 
ance of the country can only be estimated by comparing 
its aspect in the season which immediately precedes, 
with that which follows the inundation. Volney has 
illustrated this by observing, that the surface of the 
land successively assumes the appearance of an ocean 
of fresh water, of a miry morass, of a green level plain, 
and of a parched desert of sand and dust. 

It was the feeling generally entertained of their entire 
dependence upon the Nile, co-operating with the natural 
disposition of man tc look rather to the secondary causes 
than to the infinitely great and good God from whom 
all blessings come, which led the Egyptians to deify 
their Nile, which had its appointed priests, festivals, 
and sacrifices: and even now, under the sterner system 
of the Moslem religion, the reverence entertained for 
this stream, still called “ the Most Holy River,” and 
the rites with which its benefits are celebrated, seem to 
exhibit a tendency towards the same form of acknow- 
ledgment and gratitude. 
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